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was remarkable.1 He was at home in the quarter-
master's, the commissary's, the adjutant-general's
departments alike, and gave equal attention to the
sick. Upon assuming command of his division he at
once commenced to bring it up to as high a state of
efficiency as possible. For a time his natural rest-
lessness found vent in the constant drilling of his
troops, or in the invention of some new method for
rendering more efficient the different articles which
go to make up the equipment of an army. But after
he had drilled his division to a state of efficiency that
would bear no further strain, he began to fret in
earnest. The more he fretted the more he drilled.
Many a sentry surprised before daybreak nodding
on his post by the sleepless general, had he known
the cause underlying such restlessness, would have
committed to a warmer sphere the conduct of the
war instead of the general. He never retired later
than nine o'clock, whilq lying in camp with no
enemy in his front, and was up in the morning from
three to five. After dressing he would usually write
his letter home.

G-un fire! 5.50 A. M. by the watch, and now the drums
and fifes and bugles are sounding over the entire camp.
This promptitude is the result of hard labor, and now I
begin to feel that I command a division.

The commanders who held sway over the armies
of the United States during the winter and spring of
1862 were General McClellan, Commander-in-CMef,
and directly commanding the Army of the Potomac;
General Halleck, commanding the Department of

1 His commissary said that "General Mtchel knew everything
about an army from the linchpin of a wagon to the most important
implement of" warfare."hen the genernl was gone the soldiers grumbled, and
